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PARLOUR COMPANION. 


Tho’ thus confin’d, my agile thoughts may fly 
Through all the regions of variety. Orway. 
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MOTHERLESS MARY in'shed with materials for writing. Mrs. 
{| Williams immediately left the room, 
and soon returned with an ebony wri- 
Marv, for a moment, imagined Mor- ting case, of an antique form, curiously 
ley’s suspicion rested on Bouverie, butistudded with silver, on the lid of which, 
a secret consciousness made her unwil-) the cypher M. M. was neatly inlaid. 
ling to express her thoughts, and she in-| Mary no sooner cast her eyes on the 
timated her desire that he would leave/case than a confused recollection of ha- 
her for the present, as the only way in|ving seen it before occurred to her;.she 
which he could serve her, would be injopened and examined it, and was con- 
making enquiry in the neighbourhood vinced that cither the same case or its 
for a person of the name of Powell./counterpart, had once been her mother’s; 
Morley assured her he would goimme-jthe features, too of Mrs. Williams 
diately to all receiving post offices!seemed familiar to her, but she could 
where he would be most likely to ob-/not exactly call to mind where, or when 
tain the desired information; and then|they had last met. ‘ You seem to ad- 
departed. As soon as he was gone,/mire that case, Miss,” said the loqua- 
Mrs Williams, the landlady, came injcious landlady; “ it is an old fashioned 
with the tea, and faimiliarly seating her-'peice of goods. I have had it myself 
self, began to take a scrutinizing survey ithese fifteen years, and it was old then.” 
of our heroine. *‘* And pray, Miss,|* Pray who gave it to you?” asked Ma- 
from what part of the country do you/ry hastily. ‘This abrupt question, ut- 
come?” was the first question. “ Fromiitered without thought or design, 
|) Henfield.”—“ And that gentleman is a/brought a deep colour into the face of 
‘relation, perhaps?” Mary hesitated. Mrs, Williams, who, after some recol- 


Ceontinued _-) 





“ Well, it is no business of mine, to be 
sure; he is a very handsome, tree gen-; 
‘tleman, that I can say. You have some! 

particular business in London, I sup-| 
“TI came to meet a very near} 
relation, who has been absent from Eng-| 
land some years; I understood he was} 
ill, and resided here.” Mrs. Williams) 
shook her head, and replied only by aj 
significant smile, and an ejaculation of) 
‘‘Poor thing!” Mary was at a loss 
what to think; and unwilling to be fur- 
ther questioned, requested to be fur- 


pose!” 





lection, replied, “ That is a curious 
question, Miss; I dare say, you would 
not know, if I told you.” “ Perhaps 
not,” returned Mary, with a sigh; “ on- 
ly I thought I had seen it before, and 
about the time you speak of; my poor 
mother had just such a _ case.” 
“ Your mother!” why, bless me, is your 
name Mary Powell?” This unguarded 
question convinced Mary that her con- 
jectures were right, and she replied in 
the affirmative. Mrs. Williams, who 
was, in fact, the woman who had so un- 
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feelingly robbed and deserted Mrs. 


Powell in her last moments, was too! 


cunning to betray herself farther, but} 


utting her handkerchief to her eyes, as 


if the recollection affected her, hat in| 


reality to conceal her shame and confu-| 
sion, she replied, “ Weil, indeed, this i is! 
curious enough; that case was indeed] 
your mother’s; I knew the poor lady 
very well; she left it in my care, and I) 
have kept it ever since.” ‘ Then pray| 


tell me,” cried Mary eagerly, “do you| 
know any thing of her family, or con-| 


nexions?—of my father?” “I do not in- 
deed, my dear; “all I know is, that your) 
mother was quite a gentlewoman, and 1 


have heard her speak of your father, asi| 
and, from what I could! 


being abroad, 



























To a gentieman whe reproved the writer for shed. 
ding tears, alledging that they were enemies to 
beauty. 


| 
! 


The burning tear of deep felt wo, 

May turn the blooming cheek soon pale,— 
The tears which anguish bids to flow 

To tell its sad and mournful tale. 


i 





|| But let those tears still faster flow, 
Perchance a bleeding wound they bind, 
And ifthe rose’s bloom should go, 


y They'll leave its fragrance in the mind. 


A tear can wet the care-worn cheek, | 

Can shine in pleasure’s sparkling eye, 
*Tis through a tear the soul would speak, 
*Tis through a tear that grief can sigh. i 


Then blame not tears, unless they flow ‘ 
At enyvy’s call, revenge or pride, 

| Such tears shall deep-wrought furrows sow, 

And ev’ry smiling beauty hide. : 





learn, over head and ears in debt.” This n 
account corresponded with the circum-|| Still will Tlove the silent tear, h 
stances of the letter she had received, 4 Tm filand set Tears tnow they 
eg a 4 an Rage 7 — 7 And call another to the eye. ’ V 
might yet fn im in i.ondon. 1€ ) 
nadie. wrote Mrs. Bouverie, that The silver tide shall never dry— : 
through ‘some mistake, she had not] ,ttule slog nd heart are mine ; 
found her father at the house to which}! —_evoted to affection’s shrine. th 
she was directed, but had fortunately 

met with a friend of her mother’s, with baa ly 
whom she would remain a short time, SKETCHES OF CHARACTER. |} Ya 
if it met with Mrs. Bouverie’s approba- Classification of the Modern Beau. | to 
tion, The return of post, to Mary’s} propose dividing the modern beau P 


consternation brought the following let- 
ter— 


“ T am desired by my mama to inform) 


you, that your proceedings are a matter] 


of perfect indifference to her, since you 
have thought proper to quit her protec- 
tion in sock a scandalous manner; she is 
not ignorant that captain Morley accom- 
panied you to town; therefore, you can- 
not expect to make her house your home 
when he is tired of you. Your box is 
sent by the coach, and you may get it! 
by enquiring at the office: Any letters 
that you may write will be returned un- 
opened, as mama is no longer to be im- 
posed on by your pretended innocence. 


Charlotte Bouverie.” 


( To be continued.) 





into the following classes (though a 
still greater varicty might have been 
'specifie -d). The Jiterary, the devout, th 
ithe theatrical, the dashing, the jolly, the Fe 





dressy, the de lightful, the worn out, , 

“The literary beau. This is a gentle- | I ch 
man who decides quickly and peremp- | 4p. 
torily on works of the most scientific, or st 


cor 
erudite nature. A discov ery of Her. | te 
schel, or an emendation of Porson, is | of 


alike familiar and puerile to him. He 
loves to be present at all places of litera- 
ry resort, though the superficial nature 
of his education will not permit him to 
take an extensive part in the subjects 4 
there discussed, any further than to con- 
demn every thing’ new and interesting. | 
After storming against sermons, essays, 
and histories, (citing Dr. Johnson’ s 
sneer at the Punic war) he sits down 
contentedly to the “ Lowers of Poetry,” 
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or the “ Festival of Wit;” and rails at 
modern times, and modern writers, as 
lustily as did Tom Nash, or Bob Green, 
in the reign of queen Elizabeth of Eng- 
land. To the terror of all grave and 
sensible writers, he sometimes brandish- 





his prey with the ferocity of a vulture 
—though in grappling w: ith it he betrays| 
the mapote ney of a tom-tit. 

The devout beau I would ital 
as the gentleman who goes to church to 
save appearances, and thereby to obtain 
the reputation of a religious, rational) 
sort of a being. He, however, either 
spends his time whilst there, in ogling} 
the ladies, or else smirks during the 
sermon, to shew that the preacher’s ad 
monitions Kave no effect upon a man of, 
his refined stamp. He is the first to! 


sally forth* out of church when the ser-|| 733 ' 
than the means of felicity. 


vice is concluded, because his time is 
precious, and the weather may change 
to rain before he shali have paraded 
sundry times up and down some one of 
the public squares. 

The theatrical beau is seen as frequent- 
ly behind as within the boxes, and gene- 
rally prefers the conversation of others, 
to that of his own party. He can just 
endure to hear a soliloquy ina fashiona- 
ble tragedy, or a new song warbled by a 
favourite singer, but, to sit quietly a 
whole play through, is an effort beyond 
the strength of his faculties to bear. 
Few things are more restless than these 
theatrical beaux; and what may be 
thought rather stréige, if they reach 
their homes without a quarrel and zts 
consequences, they are still more tortured 
than if they had been patient spectators 
of the entire performance. 


(To be continued.) 
——- | oe 
TO THE EVENING STAR. 


How sweet to mark thy brilliant beam 
Ascending in the dusky west, 

While evening’s lingering breezes seem 
To sigh o’er nature’s sleeping breast. 


Thenforth to greet thy rays I rove, 
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Nor heed nor feel the chilling dew, 
And oft I think the eyes I love 
May meet thy modest lustre too 








ito aeesnoror very strictly, that freedom 
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Fair planet of the silent night, 
What praise, what heart-warm thanks were 
thine, 
If in thy rolling course so bright, 
The sylph that bids thy orb to shine 


Nightly to distant dear ones tell 
How fondly memory keeps the form 
Of those she present lov’d so well, 
Still cherish’d in a bosom warm. 


How oft, when on her waking eyes, 

The sun-beams dart, her thoughts return 
To home belov’d, and frequent sighs 

The lingering hours of absence mourn. 


Then lovliest planet of the night, 
Bright harginger of evening’s shade, 

Should votive strains to thy fair light, 
With fond idolary be paid. 


——. +o 


On the exclusion of Care, 

There is no subject on which men of- 
tener err in theory, as well as practice, 
It is natu- 
ral and proper that we should banish 
unreasonable solicitude and vexatious 
cares, and live peaceably with ourselves. 
But nothing is so little understood, as 
freedom from care. It is supposed by 
some to exclude concern tor those 
around us, and thus it degenerates into 
selfishness; it 1s imagined to withdraw 
attention from misery and want, and 
jthus it becomes inhumanity and cruelty; 
it is apprehended to allow no attention 
to the advancement of society, and thus 
it is dissocial and insolent; it a thought 
to forbid a regard to person and interest, 
and thus it degenerates into slov ishness, 
sloth, and poverty. How are these 
abuses to be remedied? The correc- 
tives must be habitual, not occasional 
merely. Every man lives for others, 
as well as himself, and while the tenor 
of his life should be that of cheerful in- 
dustry in his calling, he should keep 
open every avenue to compassion, 
liberality, and munificence. The busi- 
ness of such a man 1s habitual, and in- 
cludes no unreasonable cares; his benevo- 
lence is uniform, and finds sufficient 
opportunities for its exertion. But we 
shall be told by some, who are unwilling 
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tion, and amusement. ‘Lhat it supposes| “ Be’s thoua spirit of bealth or gobling damn’d— 
indolence, is inadmissable; that it in-|} Be thy intents wicked or charitable, 
, , . | Imast speak to thee.” 
ciudes recreation and amusement, is! ; 

ds os thi ‘ a lYou may be sure, Mr. Editor, Tsoon put my bes¢ 
grant _e but trnis neither endang rers S our foot, foremost, in order to get out of the cellar. 
pe rity, nor our usefulne ss, or our activi- | There was no doubt in my mind but that the man 
ty . Tillene ss has always | ween discoun-' was raving mad, and I conceived it dangerous to be 


Hewes this . ther strec adine 
tenanced by the great ‘and the pe vod. inear him. I strolled dow. anuther strect, reading 
llall the signs asI passed along, and soon came to one 


For fear of such examples, the guage | seer the dace af a drag Mere, beeing the name of 
August us, was ashamed to be seen at a person to whom I had a letter of introduction, 
a favourite game and Domitian ve: which | thought it was then as convenient 4 time as 
" any to deliver, and accordingly walked imto the store 
art io ° ees : ; 1 tor that purpose: easting my eyes around the 1 room, 
catcn ies, — reation and amuse- if observed at the other end it, a young man with 
ment may he ind: ilged to the exclusion|his face towards a chest of diacene, on the top of 
of indolence. hei hey may be directed Which stood a bust of Galen; he was saying some- 
r thing which I did not rghtuly hear, until he roared 
lout in a voice of thunder, as follows: 





wise enough to retire into hts closet to} 


in such a manner, as to invigorate the 


sody. and strengthen the mind. They 
body, eS abe ., ~ J Before my body, I throw my warlike shield, 


may sometimes be acc mapanica with a iL ay on Macdulf, and curs "d be he who firet 
degr ee of improve ment, and ailw ys Cries hold, enough.” 

subser ve a more unwearicd application | As snon as these words were out of his mouth, he 
to business or study. ‘fell to punching at the Galen’s head with a bolus kuife 
; which he held in his hand, while I stared at him all 
—se— ithe time with wonder and amazement. Stranga, 
: jjthought J, that the owner of the store should leave 
For the Parlour Companion, him here alone —Is not this city a hospital? or ara [ 


— ldreaming’?—first the bar keeper, then the shoe-black, 

Mr. Evtror—When I first came to this city, Tj..4 now this fellow mad too!—I was ruminating in 
was fully persuaded (and with good reason too) thatiithis manner, when the young man, having, I sup- 
the inhabitants were all cragzed;—it was in the after-| Hose, exercised himself sufficiently with the bolus- 
nvon of the 20th of November, 18—, that after a te-! Luife, turned round and advanced towards me; but 
dious journey I alighted at the door of @ tavern in ‘A, fearing | might meet with the same fate as did the 
Market-street, and having giveu my horse in charge 'poor bust, retreated towards the door, but he still 
to a servant, proceeded with my portmanteau un-'ladvanced, and when within two or three yards of 
der my arm into the bar-room; the first object which ime, made a very polite bow, with a ‘ what ‘eileen 
there struck my sight, was a man, whom I aiter- iptease to have sir? If was astonished at meeting, in 
wards found to be the bar Keeper, standing in a Ve- tine store, with a mad man, how much more so was 
ry thoughtful position; his left arm was thcown across |{ pow to see him instantly recover. I stared at hiro 
his body, and the elbow of the opposite one rested | yithour answering, when he repeated ‘ what will 
on his feft hand; bis right band was placed under vou ple vase to have sir?” I, still staring with amaze- 
his chin, and with the fore finger closely pressed | nent and ke eping close to the door, in case of dan- 
the side of his nose, while his eyes were rivetted malt ger, now ventured to ask, ‘Ils Mz —— at home?’ 
the floor. Not wishing to distarb him, I crept soft- is No vir; he is at Ins dwelling house,’ was his reply. 
ly into the room, when he broke out in the follow jon obtaining the necessary directions to conduct me 
ing exclamation:— jthac re, | leamadintely wi ved my gentleman a good 
“ Now is the winter of our discontent, Hd y—glad to make my Geape. I waited on his em- 
Made glorious summer by this sun ot York, i| iploy er, whom I found at home—and, after the usu- 
Aad all the clouds which cower’d upon our house, |jal salutations and inquiries were over, I gave him a 
i” history of my adventures during the few hours I had 


Ju the deep bosom of the ocean buried. 
ae ‘ “en } > © at w . > _ sar _ 
As vou may suppose, L was nota little astonished; a en in the city » at which he laughed heartily, aud 
J knew not » at iret, what was the matter with the — served—* these pean SS aa actually mad, 
isin, they are only spouters. ftichard. 


i 


man, butiat length canecluded he was brooding ove: 
family misfortines, and thought no more about it; 
but efter having seeured a voom in the house, sal- 
lied out to take a peep at the city. In passing down, 
Market-s'rect, 1 saw over a cellar door, ‘ Boots 
cleaned here,’ and mive being very dirty, L thought 
this a good opportunity to get thew pat in order.) 
Lhad not got half way down the steps, however,| 


when I bebeld a stropping negro, with a boot in one| *,° TUE PUBLICATION OFF ICE. of this work 


EVPIGRAM, 
fs not our Moll immortal? No'— 
Nay, softly, sir, Pil prove it so— 
She's fifteen now, and was, | know, 
Fifteen, neur fifteen years ago 


~ ee A wh A —_ 








hand aud a shoe brush in the other, apparently out) is at No. 193, Lombard-street. The terms of sub- ©. 


scription are thirty-seven and u half cents per quar- 


of his senses, bellowing outin a tone that might have, 
ter, pay able in advance. 


voy beard al least a square off 
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